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other with their capes. But Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange had passed
the age when they envied them; they no longer dreamed of kicking a
broken ball along the gutters, or of hopping on one leg from square to
square at hopscotch; they no longer whispered to each other: "Later
on we'll play at being poor children in the garden."

Those days, which were only a few months ago, seemed to them
already far away.

Nowadays Marie-Ange and Jean-Noel had other pleasures. While
pretending to be unaware of them, they noticed the wondering, jealous
glances marking their passage; they caught the sound of street-urchins
whistling between their teeth, who cried:tc Cor! What a car!"

And on the faces of adults, workmen pushing their bicycles, anxious
shopkeepers, housewives laden with baskets, pale clerks, they could
detect the same thought.

They had acquired the mistaken conviction that there were two dis-
tinct worlds, of which one, the privileged world, was circumscribed by
the windows of the car, while the other, an inferior world, began be-
yond those windows, outwards from the chauffeur's cap. Two worlds
who saw each other, but did not communicate, except in the relation-
ship of lord and vassal. In their upholstered world Jean-Noel and
Marie-Ange warmed themselves in the comfortable sunlight of pride.
Nevertheless, the spectacle of too great misery, a blind man feeling his
way across the street, a ragged, emaciated old woman or, again, certain
hostile faces, gave them a passing sensation both of culpability and
vulnerability. It was a slight unease, rather than a real emotion. Per-
haps because an obscure instinct warned them that a well-directed stone
could break the cold transparent barrier which separated the two
worlds, and that this was how revolutions began.

But they could still account for these moments of unease by the fact
of their childhood, and they could believe that, when they were grown
up, they would never feel embarrassed by their good fortune.

Besides, they knew that they were beautiful, and this increased still
further their right to be admired.

Marie-Ange's hair had become a golden chestnut; her eyes, slightly
tilted towards the temples, had large green irises, her nose had tiny,-
daisdfed nostrils, and her body gave promise of attaining to perfect
proportioiis in the near future.

Jean-Noel had remained as fair as when he was born; his eyes,
KMnwfer than his sister's, were of ,a deep and sombre blue. He had
afeeady the bug La Monnerie chin, and strangely resembled the por-
tgafc of ins grandfather, the poet, as a child.

IBs breeding was shown not only in his features, but in the length of
fe fefe and the delicacy of his joints, rarely so apparent at his age.
^?S Jean-Noel still envied tfae freedom of the street-urchins, it was
because it would have allowed,him to wander at night about